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GOOD WORDS.—XXXVIL. 

It is well for bodies of men to group themselves into 
gatherings for the observance of silence, for by that 
attitude of mind alone can the reverent frame be at- 
tained by which the soul can commune directly with 


its Maker. MAETERLINCK. 


SEEKING GOD. 


I sought for God in star-dumb space; 
Beneath the sea I made a stare, 
And laid the formal forges bare: 
I asked if He were hid 
"Neath cairn or pyramid: 
I questioned rune and rann 
And bones as old as man: 
There was nor voice, nor beck, nor trace 
To lull the ache of my despair. 
My lattice roses tapped my face, 
And God was there. 


Frederick Langbridge. 


SOME CAUSES OF FINANCIAL 


EDNESS. 


CROOK- 


When a supposedly good man goes wrong, whether 
le wrecks a bank or lapses from the right line of 
moral conduct in any particular, much super- 
ficial animadversion comes from the press and an 
over-excited public opinion. In fact, all sorts of in- 
ferences are drawn, many of which fail to fit into the 
real situation, as they generally ignore an analysis of 
the causes which have helped produce such unfor- 
tunate results. 

In commenting on the case of the ruined Real Es- 
tate Trust Company of Philadelphia, a good deal is 
said about men who use religion as a cloak for their 
financial cunning. It seems pretty plain, however, 
that in this ease, and in others like it, the trouble was 
not that religion was a cloak for crookedness, but that 
it was not of a kind that was a shield and a buckler 
against temptation, and the moral and financial evils 
of our time. It is extremely doubtful if Hipple be- 
came a professor of religion with any idea that it 
would enable him to play fast and loose with other 
people’s money. The truth is that his religion 
lacked that practical, constructive this-world quality, 
which would have made him able to see that fidelity 
in guarding the interests of other people, which had 
been intrusted to his care, was a religious duty. 

Nothing but an active imagination bordering on 
the unhealthy, enables one to believe that this un- 
fortunate man entered the Presbyterian communion, 
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or remained in it a trusted layman, in order that he 
might keep his eye on the deposits of the Real Estate 
Trust Company, and not be suspected. On his de- 
nominational and religious side he made his choice as 
other men do, along the line of his combined syimpa- 
thy and theological and traditional beliefs. On his 


bank-wrecking side he was a product of operating 


causes which have their seat in a dominant spirit of 
our time, and an essential moral and spiritual weak- 
ness or incompleteness in our twentieth-century civ- 
ilization. 

When we that multitudes of men who 
have not yet gone wrong, or if they have, have not 
vet been found out, are unconsciously helping the 
conditions which create Hipples, the sharp edge of 
our personal condemnation may be the least bit 
dulled. Success from the dollar standpoint is the 
dominant note in our present-day life. 


consider 


It exerts an 
almost controlling influence in our business, our edu- 
cational, our social and our political activities. We 
educate our boys to meet the demands of a suecess 
which shall be based on material accumulation, and 
then exhort them not to disappoint us. Of course we 
do not tell them to wreck banks and be false to fidu- 
ciary trusts in order to sueceed, but we do not ade- 
quately impress them with the fact that getting the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness is a moral and 
spiritiial acquisition which must precede the really 
enjoyable multiplication of worldly possessions. 

We have not educated the spirit to that patience 
which can wait the slow, the safe and the honest earn- 
ings of toil, as the only right road to prosperity. In 
default of this education, and exposed to the fever of 
suddenly-acquired wealth, secured in abnormal if not 
shady ways, it is not strange that so many topple over, 
and the scheming to make good, the money dishon- 
estly obtained ends in discovery and the despair which 
goes with it. 

It may be well and wise to point to the financial 
wrecks up and down the business highway as a horri- 
ble example, but the practice is akin to locking the 
Mere 
fear which the example may inspire is a poor and un- 
certain deterrent against repeated crookedngess. 
When the opportunity comes, and the submerged 
moral and spiritual perception presents no defence 


stable door after the horse has been stolen. 


stronger than the fear of being found out, nine times 
out of ten the man will fall. 

A man fully possessed of the desire to get rich 
quick, with little moral stamina and spiritual insight 
founded in the eternal verities, will have little ca- 
pacity to discriminate between a line of speculation 
considered conventionally honest, and one which is 
just over the line in the region of the immoral and 
the reprehensible. This is particularly true when it 
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has to be admitted that the dividing line is not always 
plain. 

To so possess the essentials of the simple life that 
one is not tempted to keep the pace set by either the 
financially strong or the financially wicked, when one 
knows he cannot safely do it, is one of the honest 
man’s best possessions. ‘To be reasonably content 
with the little that honest toil and straight invest- 
ment can give; to count all loss which is not gain to 
the real and enduring life of man; to seek the spir- 
itual riches and to know that all is vain which cannot 
agreeably keep their company, is to secure a success 
compared with which all else is failure. 


Henry W. Wixsvr. 


AN ADVANCEMENT SYMPOSIUM. 


[Papers read at a meeting held under the care of New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles, held in Westbury Meeting House, Long Island, at 
the time of the quarterly meeting in Seventh month.] 
IV.—THE IDEAL SOCIETY 


OF FRIENDS IN 


CENTURY SURROUNDINGS, 


TWENTIETH 


Easy and pleasant it is, on a summer afternoon, to 
talk of ideals; to and dream 
dreams ” of better ways and higher points of view; 
and such a forward look may be inspiring if we build 
an ideal not too far beyond our reach: for it is easier, 
to be sure, to found in imagination a Utopia, or an 
Eden, than to keep under heel the intruding serpent 
after the Eden has been occupied, or to make our 
Utopian scheme work for the common weal. Easier 
to build “ castles in the air” than to prevent them 
from becoming houses of glass, from which, under 
the law of reaping as we have sown, it were mani- 


easy visions 


*’ see 


festly unsafe to throw any stones; easier, by far, to 
form in mental imagery an “ ideal society ” of any 
kind than, being a unit in such a society, to live up to 
even its best ideals of the past. 

But, given the task of forming an ideal for the So- 
ciety of Friends in this tremendous century, a Society 
which shall survive the whirligig of these days, and 
the days to come, and still remain ideal, let us sup- 
pose that we have spent a quiet hour of thought upon 
what should be the essentials of such an ideal. Does 
there not come to us first a realization that, in these 
strenuous modern times, as truly as in the days of 
Fox, the basic principle upon which the being of the 
Society of Friends was founded is the one great need ? 
Far away back, long behind the first great founder of 
the. Quakers, there stands out on a mountain the 
figure of a man of God—a man who was living near 
to God. And as he stood upon the mount, “ Behold, 
the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent 
the mountains and broke in pieces the rocks before 
the Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind; and after 
the wind an earthquake, but the Lord was not in the 
earthquake; and after the earthquake a fire, but the 
Lord was not in the fire; and after the fire a still, 
small voice. And it was so, when Elijah heard it, 
that he covered his face with his mantle and went 
out. 
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By this voice was Elijah led and guided and fed in 
the wilderness of old, and through long years between 
it spoke to other open-hearted men, until a living 
voice clothed in a living presence it became when 
Jesus came; and centuries later, in the heart of the 
first Friend, sounded the same still voice, leading him 
ever in his protest against the worldliness about him, 
cheering and comforting him in his struggle for a 
“closer walk with God.” And now, following an- 
other earthquake, and another fire, was heard, all 
over the world, in heart-throbs of pity, and of sym- 
pathy and helpfulness, the same inward prompting, 
the same voice, bidding man, out of the abundance of 
his pitying love, to be a brother to his afflicted 
brother-man. 

And what more powerful influence for perfection 
in individual life, or the life of any society, can there 
be, than the clear shining of Fox’s Inner Light, the 
loving guidance of the “ still, small voice ”’¢ What 
society would not be ideal, composed of men and 
women who are keeping themselves so spiritually 
open that they hear the Voice directing their every 
path, a path illumined with the “ Inner Light,” for 
Light and Voice mean only God; men and women 
with joy and peace in their faces and with hearts that 
sing, “* He leadeth me, He leadeth me; by His own 





Hand He leadeth me,” feeling the sustaining arm of 
the Infinite, not only upon the mountain peaks of 
joy, or in the dark valleys between, but in the daily 
turn and turn about of common every-day living. 

To take up another thought, it seems to me that if 
Friends are to perfect an ideal society there would 
need to be a little “‘ widening out” of their interpre- 
tation of their own a od name Friend, a little broader 
living up to this name. I believe there is a certain 
feeling among Friends toward Friends that affects me 
much as a great deal of talk about patriotism does. 
Doesn’t it seem that England, with all her literary 
shrines, and corners of historic interest, the land of 
Shakespeare, and our mother land, would be a beau- 
tiful country in which to live? And there is Seot- 
land, with her lochs and bagpipes, and sturdy men 
and women, with time to play golf; stolid old Ger- 
many, with her university life; and little Ltady. 
When the organ man comes round and grinds his ten- 
der tune, how we sit and dream of those blue skies 
and the grottoes that we long to see; and great among 
them all is our own broad land, from end to end of 
which may be found the grandeur of nature in all 
her forms, most of the changes of climate, great cities 
and vast hunting grounds, a society in which all are, 
in theory at least, free and equal—a country greater 
and grander, perhaps, than them all, and destined to 
remain so, if the Germans, and Swedes, and Hun- 
garians, and Irish, and Polish, and Italians, and 
American people, who form its citizens, will keep it 
We admire the courage, the intellect and far- 
sightedness of the Japanese, and the Chinese—well, 
they make the collars and the cuffs to shine, and per- 
haps there may be other things to say; we know that 
“the earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof, the 
world and they that dwell therein.” A world-feeling, 


so. 





| of broad brotherliness, is higher, to my consciousness, 
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than much shouting for our own beloved land. And 
so believing, as we must, that the religious Society 
of Friends has within itself a bit of the leaven that 
has been leavening and will continue to leaven the 
whole of society, let us not feel that Quakerism con- 
tains it all, although it be in a form most acceptable to 
us as Quakers. For‘is it not true that some religions 
seem to have more life and devotion among their 
members than ours? That others hold their young 
people better? That still others are better mission- 
aries? That some are more joyous, radiant, indeed, 
with joy because of the truth that they have found? 
And so, let us not ask of any who may come, Is he a 
Friend, or he is a Catholic, or a Methodist, or a Sei- 
entist¢ But is he awake, spiritually, and is he not a 
brother ? 

Perhaps, for the sake of discussion, it might be well 
to be more practical and explicit in forming this ideal 
Society. Would it be wise to say that we ought to 
have a ministry that would truly minister? For, 
surely, all along the way, while we are working up 
spiritually into our ideal we must have some to min- 
ister to us, to help the “ lame dogs over the stiles,” 
and to encourage the stronger ones who may have 
become weary. And so, hand in hand with spiritual 
growth, must go such education as will enable a man 
or a woman who has a message, to convey it to others 
as he means it. If we continue to live by past tra- 
ditions in regard to the ministry, any member of the 
Society may, in any meeting, feel that within him 
which impels him to give to others the thoughts that 
have come to him; then doesn’t it follow that of all 
people Friends need to be people that can speak ac- 
ceptably to others? It seems to me that under such 
conditions Friends’ schools have a particular work to 
train the boys and girls, among whom there may be 
embryo ministers of power, to the art of expressing 
their thoughts when upon their feet clearly and for- 
cibly and briefly, to say it once so well that it needs 
no repetition, leaving a little silence instead of over- 
many words to settle upon the thought. Let us get 
the idea clearly. We are not to train a class of ora- 
tors, who will talk in our meetings for the sake of 
de®tte or mental exercise, but our ideal Quakers are 
each one to have their lamps trimmed and filled for 
the time when “ the bridegroom cometh.” 

Summing up the suggestions, they are just these: 
a little more individual living by the spirit; a little 
wider interpretation and living up to the honored 
name of Friend; a preparation for the spiritual oppor- 
tunities that may arise among Friends. And perhaps 
there are other, and more vital suggestions for the 
making of an ideal Friendly Society, which the dis- 
cussion will bring out. 

Marearet L. Seaman. 


Negatively, if not positively, a Christian theory is 
being worked out, based not on the authority of spe- 
cial revelation, but on the facts of life, and in such 
a working out lies the only sure hope of ultimate 
Christian unity.—From “ The Religion of Christ in 
the Twentieth Century.” 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE. 


It is a noteworthy fact that Palestine, although 
the most important of the Bible lands, is compara- 
tively virgin soil so far as biblieal archeological in- 
vestigations are concerned. Although the Nile Val- 
ley for fully a century has been contributing, at 
least indirectly, to our knowledge of the Seriptures, 
and the cuneiform inscriptions, so abundantly dis- 
tributed throughout the Euphrates and the Tigris 
countries, have for fifty years been a storehouse of 
rich biblical finds, Palestine itself has only in recent 
years, and that, too, grudgingly, been opened by the 
Turkish authorities to the investigation of the West- 
ern savant and specialist. American scholars, under 
the leadership of Dr. Bliss, have done some good 
work between Jerusalem and Joppa; but the most 
systematie efforts in this direction have been made by 
the German Palestine Society, whose agents, Drs. 
Blankenhorn, Schumacher and Guthe, have 
working chiefly in the immediate neighborhood of 
Jerusalem and in the Tell-El-Mutesellim, the ruins of 
the ancient Megiddo, on the historic plain of Jezreel. 
The Zeitschrift of this society, together with the spe- 
cial Mitteilungen, have in recent issues given a mass 
of new data concerning this last-mentioned field. 


been 


It was already known from literary sources that 
Megiddo had passed through a long and varied his- 
tory reaching from 1450 to 600 B.C., but no literary 
information could give any idea of the rich collection 
of finds that have been made here in recent years, be- 
ginning with the excavations undertaken so success- 
fully about three years ago by Professor Selin, of the 
University of Vienna. It has become more and more 
apparent that Megiddo is a second Troy, and, as in 
the case of the latter, its ruins show a series of layers 
or strata, dating from different periods of the past 
and bearing the evidences of separate and distinct 
types of civilization. A historical development going 
back at least to 3000 B.C. is revealed. Upon the 
ruins of one period the next period erected its strue- 
tures, only to give way, when these were again de- 
stroyed, to the work of a following period. 
out of consideration a few comparatively 
ant remnants of the Hellenic period, it is possible to 
distinguish eight different periods, one upon the 
other. The ruins themselves cover a space 360 
meters in length, 270 meters wide, these constituting 
a tell, or artificial hill, composed entirely of the rem- 
nants of older periods, more than ten meters in 
height, and at some places fully twenty-two meters. 
Only by the financial aid of the Kaiser, who contrib- 
uted 46,000 marks, and of other special friends, has 
the Palestine Society been able to make investiga- 
tions of sufficient width and depth to give an ade- 
quate idea of the types of civilization represented by 
these various strata. In some cases all that could be 
done was to secure tantalizing data in reference to 
structures which cannot, for lack of funds, be un- 
earthed more fully. Among the latest finds is a pal- 
ace that certainly dates back to the days of Solomon, 
yet only the outlines have been laid bare. It would 
take at least 100,000 marks to make anything like a 


Leaving 
unimport- 
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satisfactory investigation of this rich archeological 
field. 

Only a small portion of the lower three strata, the 
eighth, seventh and sixth, has been unearthed, and 
here the most interesting discovery is the remains of 
an old city wall belonging to the seventh period. It 
is quite extensive, but its height is only 2.50 meters, 
while the width is 8.60 meters. In the fifth stratum a 
number of skeletons were found of a kind that shows 
clearly that the people who inhabited Megiddo at this 
period were not Semites. The character of other 
finds, in particular some evidences of Egyptian en- 
graving, and a reference to the name of King Sesos- 
tris I, points to a date about 2000 B.C. The fourth 
stratum evidently belongs to about the fifteenth pre- 
Christian century. The remains of a eastle or cita- 
del, and the type of architecture displayed, indicate 
the presence of a Semitic class of peoples. The same 
fact is indicated by large amphore and other utensils, 
among these being some used for the performance of 
sacrifices. Of these last a comparatively complete 
outfit was unearthed. In this stratum, too, are found 
evidences of worship of Astarte, of Massebas (or 
high places), and other features of heathen worship 
condemned in the Old Testament. The richest 
stratum is undoubtedly the third, which shows a large 
number of architectural remains, among them some 
that suggest the treasury house of Atreus in Mycene. 
Here, too, full sacrifical equipments have been found 
with Egyptian ornamentation bearing the name of 
King Dhutmes IIT (about 1450 B.C.). Even the two 
latest strata as yet show but little evidences of Old 
Testament or Israelitish influence, although some 
utensils seem to bear Hebrew inscriptions. As vet 
only a meager collection of such inscriptions or other 
literary finds has been made. But the data secured 
has been of great value in elucidating the details of 
Old Testament history and archeology, and justify 
the hope that when once Palestine is fully opened to 
the Bible investigator the harvest of good things will 
be indeed phenomenal.—Current Literature. 


HOLDING OLDER PUPILS. 


[By Albert M. Hilliken, in The Sunday School Commission 
Bulletin (New York).] 


It is often urged against our Sunday Schools that 
they fail to hold the older pupils, especially the boys. 
We do not hold them as well as we should like, but 
are we less successful than the public day schools? 

A study of attendance and grade distribution of 
children in the public schools of the district in which 
the writer lives and works, has convinced him that 
we are vastly more successful in this matter than the 
State schools. 

In the district referred to only eight per cent. of 
those attending the schools are found in the eighth 
and ninth grades, and but one and a half per cent. 
pass on to the high school. In the Sunday School, 
one of three in the district, with a total attendance 
differing but little from that of the public schools, 
thirty-three per cent. are of eighth and ninth grade 
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ages or older, and twenty-four per cent. of high school 
or more advanced years. 

If we do not succeed in holding the older pupils as 
we desire, we at least do sixteen times as well as the 
public school in our retention of those of high schoo! 
age, and four times as well as those of the higher ele- 
mentary grades. If we exclude the girls from con- 
sideration we find the percentage of attendance of 
boys of high school age to be twelve times better than 
in the public school. 

These facts are not encouraging to the cause of 
secular education, but with that we are not now con- 
eerned. It is encouraging to Sunday School workers 
to know that we are comparatively successful in hold- 
ing the older boys and girls. With the general adop- 
tion of subject grading, and a definite goal of gradu- 
ation attainable at nineteen or twenty, we should be 
able to hold a still larger percentage of them. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


The object of this article is to call the attention of 
teachers, especially those who are actively engaged 
in First-day school work, to a very able and helpful 
book written by Martin G. Brumbaugh, formerly 
professor of pedagogy in the University of Pennsy!- 
vania, now Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 
The title, which is somewhat misleading, is * The 
Making of a Teacher.” 

Unlike many works treating of religious instruc- 
tion, it is not merely theoretical, but is eminently 
practical as well. It embraces not only a clear and 
logical statement of the principles which lie at the 
basis of religious education, but also a description of 
the methods which experience has proved to be most 
effective. Although written from a scientific stand- 
point, the language is so simple as to be easily under- 
stood. 

In successive chapters the writer explains how the 
attention of the young may best be secured, how the 
imagination can be kept pure, how soul activity may 
be stimulated, and other phases of religious develop- 
ment of equal importance. 

Jesus is spoken of as the Ideal Teacher, for his 
methods are calculated to enrich the soul. We are 
told that “ to know is only to enrich the mind. To 
know, to feel and to do is to enrich the soul. To in 
form the mind is one thing, to enrich the soul is quite 
another thing. The teacher in the Sunday School, 
above all the other teachers, must know how to enrich 
the soul, to occasion right thought, to secure keen 
feeling and to ensure right action.” 

Our author asserts, what is too often lost sight of, 
that “the Sunday School is not an organization pri- 
marily to acquaint children with Biblical facts, but t: 
set the currents of the soul in the channels of truth 
that they may flow on into wider and wider reaches 
of power and steadier and steadier sweeps of influ 
ence. 


The conception of a religious character here pre 


sented is no doubt the correct one. He says, “ If, to 
the thought that one is to live up to his best knowl 
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edge, is added the additional fact that where one’s 
knowledge fails to give guidance one must trust a 
higher and diviner guidance, so that life begins with 
thought and ends with faith, one has the real concep- 
tion of the religious character.” 

From the above extracts it will be apparent that 
Professor Brumbaugh has not only practical experi- 
ence in imparting knowledge, but deep religious ex- 
perience as well, and it is evident that a volume on 
religious education, proceeding from such a source, 
must possess more than ephemeral interest. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. H. B. Hattiock. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—XX. 

*JHVH answer thee in the day of distress! 

The name of the God of Jacob protect thee! 

May He, from the sanctuary, send succor to thee, 
And with aid from Zion uphold thee! 

May he remember all thy gifts, 

In thy sacrifice may he find pleasure! 

Thy heart’s desire may he vouchsafe to thee! 
Every purpose of thine may he bring to pass, 
That with joy we may shout over thy victory, 
And boast ourselves of the Name of our God! 


*“ Now do I know that JHVH helps his anointed, 
And will answer him from his holy heaven 
With mighty deeds of deliverance by his right hand. 
There are those who trust in chariots and horses, 
But we in the Name of JHVH, our God. 
They fall, and sink down to ruin, 
But we arise, and again stand upright. 


“O JHVH, help thou the King! 
Do thou answer us when we call! ”! 


In this Psalm a king is just going out to battle, or 
must meet a foe at home. He has offered sacrifice 
to Yahweh. The singer 
prays that victory may come to the king and his peo- 
ple. By faith he sees the victory won. Psalm 21 
rejoices in the answer to the prayer. 


and committed his cause 


“In Thy protection the King rejoices, O JHVH! 
And in Thy help how greatly he exults! 
Thou hast vouchsafed him the desire of his heart, 
The petition of his lips Thou hast not denied.” 


But after these lines, which seem to refer to 


Psalm 20: 3, 4, occur some lines that are startling 
and almost inexplainable. 


‘Thou meetest him with blessings of prosperity, 
On his head Thou settest a crown of pure gold; 
He asked of Thee life—that Thou hast given him, 
Long life, for ever and ever. 

Through Thy help great is his glory, 

With glory and honor hast Thou clothed him. 

Thou makest him blessed forever, 

Thou hast made him rejoice with delight in Thy 
presence.” 


The rest of Psalm 21 deseribes how the king will 
utterly destroy all foes. 


“ For the King trusts in JHVH, 

Through the gocdness of the Most High he shall not 
be shaken. 

Thy hand will reach all thy foes, 

Thy right hand will reach those that hate thee. 

Thou wilt be to them a furnace of fire when thou show- 
est thy face. 

JHVH in His wrath will destroy them, and fire devour 
them. 


1Cf. Polychrome Bible. Psalms, Ps. 20 and 21. 
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Their fruit wilt thou sweep from the earth, 

And their descendants from among men. 

When they revolve evil against thee, 

And plot a crafty device—they shall not effect it. 
For thou wilt put them to flight, 

And aim at their face with thy bowstring. 


“ Arise O JHVH, in Thy might, 
That of Thy power we may sing, and to thee we 


may 
play.” 


These Psalms must come from a period when there 
was a king on the throne. They cannot refer to 
David because the sanctuary in Mt. Zion is spoken of. 
They cannot come after the exile, because there were 
no kings then who would be recognized as such in 
sacred literature. They must belong somewhere in 
the Prophetic Period. 
refer ¢ 


But to what king can they 
This no one knows how to answer. Hezekiah 
has been suggested, and Psalm 20 might refer to the 
period of the coming of Sennacherib. Psalm 21: 4 
has been supposed to refer to Hezekiah’s sickness and 
restoration. But what about the “crown of pure 
gold,” and, more difficult still, the “ long life, for- 
ever and ever?” Can it be 
made “blessed forever ?” 


an actual king who is 
The explanation is some- 
times given that these words are simply an exaggera- 
tion such as the Orientals often used about their mon- 


archs. Parallels are drawn from the Assyrian royal 


Psalms, such as, “ Distant days, everlasting years, a 


strong weapon, a long life, many days of honor, su- 
premacy among the kings, grant to the king, the lord, 
who made this offering to his gods.” * But this ex- 
planation does not commend itself because the He- 
brews do not, in other places, take that attitude to- 
ward their king. The explanation must be sought 
in connection with the ** Messianic” idea. 
one of the features of Isaiah’s ministry. He looked 
forward to an ideal king. Perhaps these Psalms are 
by one of Isaiah’s disciples. But, if so, he identifies 
the ideal king with King Hezekiah! Whether this 
would be possible or not is a problem that each stu- 
dent must decide for himself. Another possible ex- 
planation is that Psalm 21 was originally quite dif- 
ferent from what it is now. It might have been a 
Psalm celebrating the victory of some king, and it 
may have been re-edited in accordance with the Mes- 
sianic ideas of a later age. 

The highest idea of the Messianic King here set 
forth is that of his delight in the presence of Yahweh. 
He is almost identified with Yahweh. In verses 7 to 
13 it is hard to tell which lines refer to Yahweh and 
which to the king. 

As a piece of literature Psalm 20 especially is 
symmetrically arranged and beautifully expressed. 
Some parts of Psalm 21 have the same grace and dig- 
nity of expression. The lines deseribing the destruc- 
tion of enemies (verses 8 to 12) fall below the rest 
of the Psalm, both in expression and conception. Of 
course those who have learned the higher standard of 
loving their enemies must read these lines as apply- 
ing to the powers of evil. 


This was 


Greatness is to take the common things of life and 
walk truly among them. 


2 Cf. “ The Cambridge Bible,” Vol. I, on “ The Psalms,” p. 110. 
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and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 15, 1906. 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY IN 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
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Our recent conference produced certain thoughts 
on “ applied Christianity ” that are worth repeating, 
and that have a peculiarly close bearing on the situa- 
tion of our Friends’ Associations. To one speaker 
‘applied Christianity ” “ belief in Christ ” plus 
the * soul qualities—the Christ-life, goodness, kind- 
ness, love and the square deal,” plus “ an active oppo- 
sition to the forces of evil around us.” The ecultiva- 
tion of the “ belief in Christ ” and of the good soul- 
qualities in each man and woman, is the proper duty 
of the home circle, the schools and the meeting. In 


was 


actively opposing the evils surrounding us, such as 
poverty, crime, child-labor and the treatment of the 
negro, we are constantly brought face to face with a 
complexity of life, an intermingling of good and evil 
which confuses our minds and halts our actions. We 
know not what to do, or how to do it. W ould we en- 
eourage child-labor ¢ No; but how shall we discour- 
age it? Shall we help to increase pauperism ¢ No; 
but how shall we decrease it? Shall we continue to 
hold the negro in a condition which seems to degrade 
him more every dav’ No; but how ean we help it ¢ 

Students in universities are studying these prob- 
lems, but that alone accomplishes nothing. Unless 
the man who votes, and the woman who influences a 
vote, share the student’s knowledge, progress will be 
slow. 

How then ean Friends help to spread this knowl- 
edge which makes a vote on such problems intelli- 
gent! Assuredly our colleges can and do study the 
subjects with pleasing results and thereby apply their 
Christianity, but our private and public high schools 
are unable to include them within their curriculum 
without increasing the work of an already over-bur- 
dened school bov. Nor is it necessary, indeed, for the 
schools to take up the subjects in question. Educa- 
tion does not stop with our school davs. 

Furthermore, child labor, pauperism, the negro 
etc., are problems to be studied with a practical end 
—immediate relief—and as such they ought to come 
before mature minds, ripened by experience. 

Some years ago Friends were desirous of organiz- 
ing this education for the adult, and the Young 


Friends’ Association movement was born. Its aim 
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was to educate along the line of the history of 
Friends and the origin of the Society. To-day many 
Associations are weak or altogether dead. Why? 
They have done their best in studying about our 
past; or, such study in some places may seem imprac- 
tical and too far off from our life problems of to 
day. Many Associations testify as to the increasing 
ditticulty of providing an interesting and profitabl: 
program. If their work was completed in this world 
such difficulties would be natural. But can we sa; 
that there is no need for grown men and women to 
educate themselves when we who are citizens do not 
know how to oppose evil in the most effective man 
ner? It seems as if there was still work for our Asso- 
ciations to do. Any one who is interested in right 
living, in the welfare of his neighbor, and in the con 
tinuous prosperity of his country, must perforce lb 
interested in the problems raised by child labor, by 
the pauper and the negro. In preparation for more 
effective philanthropy, and more intelligent citizen 
ship, there is a wide and almost untouched field for 
work stretching out before our Associations. 

That this opportunity is appreciated was shown at 
our recent conference. The Committee on Advanc« 
ment of Young Friends’ Associations has recent}; 
published an outline for the study of American race 
problems, and is calling attention to a similar outlin: 
on ** Practical Philanthropy.” A few Associations 
reported that they had already used the latter for 
the past winter’s work, and found it a producer of 
interest and profit. Such things are encouraging 
and it is to be hoped that Associations will widely use 
these outlines and that the committee will be able to 
publish others on such timely topics as child-labor, 
peace, arbitration, ete. 

The argument sometimes arises that topics of this 
kind are not of a sufficiently spiritual nature for our 
work. It is certainly true that spiritual meditation 
and insight are necessary in our lives. Jesus spent 
much time in prayer and spiritual reflection, but he 
also did an immeasurable amount of intelligent work. 
Luther, Fox and Woolman had splendidly developed 
spiritual natures, but their spirits found expression 
in unending helpful work. We have our meetings 
and our private and family devotions to nourish th: 
spiritual side of our lives, and if this is not enoug! 
the fault lies with us as individuals and ought not to 
be cured by multiplying organizations. Let us, then, 
seek for God in our meetings and in our prayers, and 
let us, in our Friends’ Associations, so study and lean 
that we may accomplish real good when we under 
take his work. 


It would seem that to attempt farming on tl: 
great American Desert without irrigation must b 
like making bricks without straw. That desert-farm- 
ing can be made successful has been proven by Hard 
W. Campbell, formerly of Vermont, but for twenty 
three vears a resident of South Dakota and Nebras 
ka. Close study of climatic conditions brought hin 
to the conviction that the semi-arid prairies of th 
West suffer, not from lack of rainfall, but from ex 
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cessive evaporation. He addressed himself to the 
task of controlling the evaporation from the soil. 
The World’s Work for Eighth month, in a most inter- 
esting article by Herbert Quick, gives the details of 
his methods, and the results in grain and vegetables 
and fruits, of what has come to be known as the 
“ Campbell system of dry-farming.” Like all inno- 
vators, he has worked against skepticism and ridicule, 
but the successful results of his patient efforts are 
making their way, and bringing about the belief that 
the Campbell method is “the salvation of the dry 
belt.” The man who secures to each rain-drop its 
full effectiveness ranks with the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. 


THE COMMITTEE ON ADVANCEMENT 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
[This is a standing committee of the General Conference of 


Friends’ Associations, which includes in its membership now 
nearly all the Associations of our seven yearly meetings. } 


OF 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
General Conference of Young Friends’ Associations 
held last spring, a committee of seven was appointed 
to be of assistance to Associations in whatever way 
possible. This committee feels that help in the matter 
of making programs would be acceptable. 
quently it would make two announcements. 

First.—The experience of a few Associations shows 
that a successful program for the winter’s work may 
be based upon an outline course of study on “ Practi- 
eal Philanthropy,” prepared by Prof. Carl Kelsey, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Conse- 


Second.—To give wider choice, the committee has 
recently published a similar syllabus on “ American 
Race Problems,” written also by Prof. Kelsey. 
Either of these may be obtained from Eliza H. Wor- 
rell, Y. F. A. Building, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at the price ot 5 cents per copy, or 
50 eents per dozen, postage extra. 

These little booklets outline their respective sub- 


jects, ask questions, and give references to places 
where information may be found. 
them will find it necessary to buy a few books, cost- 


Associations using 
ing at least $5.00. The committee feels that these 
books, which are standard authorities, will be a good 
investment. 

A sample copy of the new course on American 
Race Problems is to be given to each Association. 
Many of these were given out at the Conference, and 
Associations not represented there will be reached by 
mail. 

The committee hopes that these courses will be 
widely used, and it feels that interest and profit must 
come from honest work on such vital up-to-date sub- 
jects. 

It has, further, three requests to make: 

First—That Associations will recognize the aid 
To further 
this, each secretary is asked to send to the editors of 
Tue INTELLIGENCER an announcement of the times 
and places of their meetings. Much inspiration will 
be received and given if each Association will have 


given and received by visiting around. 


INT 
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some of its members visit all the Associations within 
reach. 

Second.—The best of the papers prepared for an 
Association can be of value in a wider field. Requests 
come frequently from isolated Associations for such 
papers. The chairmen would be glad to receive copies 
of the really good papers which may be presented dur- 
ing the winter. 

Thirdly.—The committee invites correspondence 
from any Association member who is troubled about 
the work. It cannot guarantee aid; it can merely 
hope that by working together our Associations may 
be made better and stronger. 

GrorGe A. Watton, Chairman. 

Address care Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE SOCIAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 
[To be held in 
month 2d, 1906.] 


Boston, Eleventh 


month 30th to Twelfth 

This proposed Congress is the outcome of the delib- 
erations of the Social Edueation Club, of Boston, the 
membership of which is made up of persons active in 
the various fields of educational work, who believe 
that the time come when the need of increased 
efficieney in social and industrial training should be 


presented more directly to the whole community. 


has 


A number of educational organizations, including 
the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, will 
hold meetings in affiliation with the Congress. 

The convention has been so planned that the best 
thinkers along the lines of social and industrial educa- 
tion may be heard, and that there may be a free ex- 
change of ideas and experiences on certain vital mat- 
ters, 

Two classes of meetings will be held: General mass 
meetings, in Tremont Temple, for formal addresses 
by eminent speakers, on the following general topics: 
Friday afternoon, “ Education for Citizenship ”’; Fri- 
day evening, “ The School as a Social Organism ”; 
Saturday afternoon, “ Industrial Education ”’ 
dav evening, “ ‘The School and the Family ”; Sunday 
evening, “ The Education of the Conscience.” 

Section meetings, in the mornings, for briefer and 
more technical addresses by specialists, with opportun- 
ities for free discussion. 


: Satur- 


Among the section topics 
will be: “ University and School Extension,” “ Special 
Classes for Defectives,” “ Special Classes for Trouble- 
some Children,” “ Industrial Education,” “ Commer- 
cial Education,” “ Self-organized Group Work in the 
Schools,” “Social Training in 
Childhood.” 

The Congress will be convened on Friday morning, 
November 30th, 1906, at Tremont Temple. Addi- 
tional details concerning it will be furnished upon ap- 
plication to the corresponding secretary, Frank 
Waldo, Room 16, Rogers Building, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


I nfancy and Early 


Religion is an ethereal thing, so personal and 
sacred that every fine soul holds it to be a matter be- 
tween himself and God.—Theodore T. Munger. 
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SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING AT 
WOODSTOWN. 


Owing to the absence at Mountain Lake Park Con- 
ference of so many of the usual attenders of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, there was a feeling in many minds 
that the meeting on Fifth-day, Ninth month 6th, at 
Woodstown, N. J., was not likely to be a very satis- 
factory one, either as to attendance or interest. But 
the attendance, although not what it usually is, was 
very good, indeed; and it was the testimony of many 
that the meeting was, spiritually, a most favored one. 

Several visiting Friends were with us from Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere, and their company was very 


acceptable. Mary Singley, of Norristown, Pa., gave 


forth a message of loving counsel and encourage- 
ment. Joseph Miller, Joseph B. Livezey, Emily R. 
Kirby (in praver) and others gave as was given unto 
them. 


\t half-past 12 o’clock the meeting for worship 
closed, and the business session began. 

Both elerks being absent at Conference, Charles 
1). Lippincott and Louisa Powell were appointed to 
serve for the day. 

Answers to the three queries considered at this time 
were presented from each of the four subordinate 
meetings. 

A committee appointed at the last quarterly meet- 
ing to nominate a new committee to take the place of 
the Visiting Committee, and also to outline plans 
of work, reported that the new committee shall be 
known as the Committee for the Extension of Chris- 
tian Work. Meetings are to be visited on First-days 
as formerly, but conferences may be held, First-dav 
Schools and Young Friends’ Associations visited, and 
anv kind of Christian effort engaged in which shall 
seem to give promise of extending our religious in- 
fluence both within and without the bounds of the 
Society of Friends. The report was united with. 

A report was received from the Boarding Home, 
which showed a most encouraging and satisfactory 
condition of affairs there both financially and other- 
Wise. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a bountiful lunch 
was served in the very convenient new building back 
of the meeting house by the ever hospitable Friends 


of Ww, “ \dstown. 


DUANESBURG HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

Duanesburg Half-Yearly Meeting was held at 
Quaker Street, New York, on the 19th and 20th of 
Eighth month. 

On First-day morning the meeting was quite 
largely attended, considering the little handful of 
Friends resident here, some people driving five or six 
miles to attend. As usual at this time, the minister 
of the near-by Christian Church, and many of his con- 
gregation joined with us in worship. 

Our friends La Vergne Gardner and wife, from 
Poughkeepsie, were with us. 


He expressed much 
pleasure at the unity of spirit and good fellowship 
existing between the two religious organizations at 
Quaker Street. 


In the morning service our thought 
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was turned to that “ Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” The joy and glad- 
ness and beauty of a well-ordered life divinely led, 
was pictured before us. One striking thought was 
the fact that as we face the outward sun all shadows 
fall behind us, and likewise in the spiritual, if we face 
the Sun of Righteousness, or, in other words, allow 
ourselves to be brought into the light of divine truth, 
and turn continually towards all that is good and true 
and beautiful, then the shadows of life—those 
things that vex and annoy, and even afflictions that 
are hard to bear—will fall behind, and will not 
darken our lives, because we shall rise above them, 
and the Sun of Righteousness shall shine with healing 
in his rays. 





The thought of service to others was emphasized 
in this beautiful quotation from Whittier: 
“If there be a weaker one, 
Give me strength to lead him on. 
If a blinder soul there be, 
Let me lead him nearer Thee.” 


Even a larger audience greeted La Vergne Gard- 
at the Christian Church. 
His kindly, sympathetic nature attracted the young 
people, and his heart went out to them in tenderness 
of feeling and strong desire for helpful service. He 
was thus enabled to make clear and plain the prac- 
tical truths essential to a Christian life in a manner 
that was helpful and inspiring, and we trust was fas- 
tened in some minds as a “ nail in a sure place.” 

On Second-day morning our little company of 
Friends gathered for worship and the business of the 
meeting. In the silence that preceded helpful words 
were spoken, giving added strength and encourage- 
ment. The assistant clerk being absent, Marcia C. 
Powell was appointed for the day. The usual routine 
of business was taken up, and several committees 
were appointed for different lines of work. At the 
close a minute was made expressing thankfulness for 
the company and labor of our friends, and the added 
strength and uplift derived from these meetings and 
the social mingling as well. M. J. H. 


ner on First-day evening 


A WOOLMAN PILGRIMAGE. 


I went from home to Rancoeas, N. J., on Seventh- 
dav, 25th of Eighth month, with a concern to attend 
our Friends’ Meeting there First-day morning, and 
to appoint a public meeting in the afternoon, to read 
an essay on “ The Life and Character of John Wool- 
man,” which I had written, intending afterward to 
attend Burlington Quarter at Mt. Holly and Bucks 
Quarter at Falls, all of which I accomplished, greatly 
to my satisfaction and I think spiritual benefit. I 
desired to get the people together without distinction 
of sect to hear about John Woolman. In this I was 
in a measure successful. I called on the young Meth- 
odist minister and wife (lately married), and on some 
of all the branches of Friends (three branches of 
them, two meeting in Friends’ house at the same hour 
First-day morning, with partition between, and one 
in their own private house just across the street from 
the meeting house; so they are divided, but not far 
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apart.). All received my call kindly and hospitably. 
The young Methodist gave notice at their morning 
service, and several of his flock attended, and his wife 
did also; and he would too, but had a meeting of his 
own to tonduct. As many of the Orthodox Friends 
as our branch (1 think) attended, and several who do 
not attend any place of worship; so we had the two 
branches of Friends and the Methodists, two Episco- 
palians and others not attenders of any worship, and 
had a good meeting, very quiet and attentive. My 
reading was mostly from John Woolman’s Journal 
and from Whittier’s introduction to it. I was kindly 
entertained in Rancocas by Orthodox Friends, and 
there was no separation there; love united us. The 
grandmother two days before celebrated her 93d 
birthday, though feeble in body, yet retaining her 
faculties remarkably. This family are descendants of 
Jonas Woolman, brother of John. 

Second-day, 27th, 1 attended the meeting of min- 
isters and elders at Mt. Holly. 


It was a very rainy 
day, and the meeting was small. 


There was interest- 
ing discussion as to the desirability of continuing 
these meetings. Granville Leeds took me to his home 
for the night. He lives on the old Woolman farm; 
his house about one hundred yards from the spot 
where John Woolman was born. Granville Leeds is 
a grandson of Granville Woolman, and is descended 
from Samuel Woolman, brother of John. There 
were twelve or thirteen children, and many of their 
descendants are now living in Burlington County, 
bearing different names. Granville Leeds now has 
the original deed of the farm of six hundred acres, 
dated 1685. He has also a cane made from a timber 
of the first house. He has also two photographs given 
to him by Watson Dewees, who took them at York, 
England—one of the Priestman house, where John 
Woolman died; the other of John Woolman’s tomb- 
stone. Granville Leeds’s farm of one hundred acres 
is now covered with the finest fruit, both large and 
small, and at times forty pickers are employed. His 
daughter Gertrude took me to Mt. Holly Third-day 
morning, the 28th, to quarterly meeting, taking along 
some of the most beautiful and largest peaches I ever 
saw. It was a good quarterly meeting, well attended, 
and the vocal service seemed highly appreciated by a 
very attentive audience. Keziah Wilkins, Ernest 
Cottrel, Franklin Haines and I shared in this. At a 
meeting called at 3 p.m. I again read my “ Life and 
Character of John Woolman.” 

A most interesting part of my John Woolman pil- 
grimage was in Bucks County, attending Bucks Quar- 
ter, at Fallsington, and meeting with several of the 
direct descendants of John Woolman there. But I 
fear getting mv letter too long. D. Ferris. 

301 West Street, Wilmington, Del. 


Look, how far people obtain victory over those evil 
dispositions and fleshly lusts they have been addicted 
to, so far they are truly saved and are witnesses 
of the redemption that comes by Jesus Christ.— 
William Penn, from “ No Cross, No Crown.” 
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DENMARK YEARLY MEETING. 

From information gleaned from Friends in Den- 
mark, in particular Ida Beck, of Copenhagen; Walter 
Morice, of Northampton, sends us the following de- 
tails of the annual meeting. 

As arranged last year, the meeting was held in 
Copenhagen on the 15th and 16th [Seventh month ], 
and was attended by a large portion of the member- 
ship from Veile, Hinnerup, Aalborg, and Szsing, in 
Jutland, besides the three or four families resident in 
Copenhagen. Meetings for worship were held on 
First-day, the 14th, in the lecture hall of the mission 
hotel, to which the public had been invited; the at- 
tendance was good, especially in the afternoon. John 
Orr Green, from Ireland, was present, and his vocal 
prayers and exhortations were felt to be a blessing. 
G. Guldbrandsen, of Veile; J. Mareussen, Christian 
P. Baekgaard, of Aalborg; Johanne Morsing and Ida 

deck, of Copenhagen, also took part acceptably in the 
vocal service. 

The business meetings were held next day at the 
house of Johan Marcussen. Christian Baekgaard ex- 
pressed his gratitude and that of the meeting to John 
Orr Green for his continued loving interest. in the 
welfare of Danish Friends; and Johanne Morsing said 
that the love which had prompted our dear Irish 
Friend to undertake the long journey in his old age 
was greatly needed in Denmark. Letters were read 
from our aged Friend Daniel Lassen, of Slagelse, in 
Zealand, and from J. H. Schnor and his wife, of Aar- 
hus, expressing regret at being unable to attend; 
also from the Continental Committee in England, a 
cheering and encouraging letter. The Corresponding 
Committee referred to its work in circulating the 
eleven Peace tracts lately issued in Danish by W. 
Morice, with the aid of Ida Beck as translator. The 
work of the committee had mainly consisted in cor- 
respondence with J. Mareussen, who has travelled and 
held meetings in Jutland, and in the fishing villages 
in North Zealand, where the enunciation of the spir- 
itual principles of Friends had been well received. 

The results of the agitation for the abolition or lim- 
itation of oaths are not yet visible. The proposals 
for this object have passed the third reading of the 
Lower Chamber of Parliament, the Folkething, but 
have been shelved after the first reading in the Land- 
thing, or Upper Chamber. Respecting the labors of 
J. Mareussen and others to obtain freedom from com- 
pulsory military service for those who feel conscien- 
tious objection thereto, Ida Beck stated that the sect 
ealled Adventists had appealed to the late King of 
Denmark on behalf of the young men of their connec- 
tion, and had been advised to apply to the Minister of 
War when any of their voung men reached the age 
at which they were bound to present themselves for 
military training. Steps would then be taken either 
to put such young men on the hospital staff, or they 
might be quietly exempted from service. G. Guld- 
brandsen added his experience in past years in this 
matter, and urged that the Society should send a dep- 
utation to appeal for exemption of our voung men 
from military service. J. Marcussen, P. C. Hildstad, 
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of Hinnerup, and other Friends took part in the dis- 
cussion, the matter being one of the most vital im- 
portance for the future of Quakerism in Denmark. 
Too many of the young men of the Society have sev- 
ered their connection with us from this difficulty 
when they have arrived at the age of manhood. 

In connection with a prospect of further religious 
service, John Orr Green pointed out that although 
J. Mareussen has for years been regarded as a min- 
ister amongst us, Danish Friends had never recorded 
him as such. J. Mareussen said that, although such 
a, declaration would no consequence in Den- 
mark, vet it had its significance to Friends travelling 
in the ministry. After consideration, the annual 
meeting decided to acknowledge Johan Marcussen as 
a minister. 


be of 


The annual meeting concluded with prayer and 
thanksgiving for the manifestations of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, and for the kind agencies that had 
greatly helped to secure the comfort of those attend- 
ing. The meeting next vear is to be held at Veile, at 
the usual time in Seventh month.—The Friend (Lon- 
don.) 


TOBACCO AT SWARTHMORE. 

We are sorry to prolong the subject in regard to 
Swarthmore College faculty deeming it expedient to 
tolerate the use of tobacco by its students, yet we 
feel impelled to give some expression to the subject 
which must claim such general interest. While we 
would cherish liberty in its broadest sense, we should 
be willing to sacrifice much (if need be) to insure the 
subjugation of the material senses for the more per- 
fect freedom of the higher ideals. May not institu- 
tions, as well as individuals, for the sake of the 
greater number, be called upon to sacrifice in this 
way! What is the record of the past worth if we cull 
nothing from its experiences? We all know the use 
of tobacco has served rather to enslave and subjugate 
the higher ideals of purity and virtuous energy to its 
own level, and in generating habits of its own class. 

We know of many deeply concerned parents and 
sons who were pleased to allude to Swarthmore Col- 
lege as an institution meaning more than scholastic 
attainment, who could not avail themselves of its op- 
portunities, and have striven valiantly and been 
made willing to sacrifice otherwise desirable comrade- 
ship all through their preparations for maintaining a 
higher standard of usefulness, and have been made 


better and stronger instruments for service by so 
doing. Now they are not sorry that they were pre- 


served from adverse influences. Is there not dan- 
ger of our extensive liberality (in other ways as well 
as this) becoming a serious stumbling block for other 
concerned religionists, as well as our own, to sur- 
mount? Did Thomas Jefferson deem it expedient to 
forego all rules of law and order for the citizens of 
United States that they might have the opportunity 
to learn self-government ? 

In conclusion, I would say to the college officers, 


for the sake of the Christ we all wish to serve, do not 
forget the lesser communities. 


You are in a position 
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to influence largely, in comparison with those which 
each of your pupils must represent, some of whom 
will be just as eager to refer to your leniency toward 
evil as to your practice of virtue. 

One Wuo 1s More Tuan Sorry. 


East Toronto, Eighth month 30th, 1906. 


QUERIES FOR INDIVIDUAL FRIENDS. 


Martha B. Baker is writing for The Friend (Lon- 
don) a series of articles for the purpose of arousing 
young Friends to action. She lovingly puts the fol- 
lowing que ‘ries to any who are saying that there is no 
op ges for them to work for the Society: 


Have I really at heart the good of the Society 
to which I belong ? 
“2. Do I plan out my life so as to allow time to 
help in the Society’s work ? 
‘3. Am I willing to do anything that presents it- 
self to me as likely to help the meeting I attend ? 
“4. Is there anything at all that I can do to help? 
Do I care more for what people say or think 
of me than for what is my duty to God and the So- 
ciety ? 


“6. Am I ready to begin at once?” 


AN ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


DECALOGUE. 


Our social organization has developed to a stage 
where the old righteousnesss is not enough. We 
need an annual supplement to the Decalogue. The 
growth of credit institutions, the spread of fiduciary 
relations, the enmeshing of industry in law, the inter- 
lacing of government and business, the multiplication 
of boards and inspectors—beneficent as they all are, 
they invite to sin. What gateways they open to 
greed! What fresh parasites they let in on us! How 
idle in our new situation to intone the old litanies! 
The reality of this close-knit life is not to be seen and 
touched; it must be thought. The sins it opens the 
door to are to be discerned by knitting the brows 
rather than by opening the eyes. It takes imagina- 
tion to see that bogus medical diploma, lying adver- 
tisement and fake testimonial are death-dealing in- 
struments. It takes imagination to see that savings- 
bank wrecker, loan shark and investment swindler in 
taking livelihoods take lives. It takes imagination to 
see that the business of debauching voters, fixing 
juries, seducing lawmakers, and corrupting public 
servants is like sawing through the props of a crowded 
grandst E. A. Ross, in the Atlantic. 





It would seem as if Christianity were losing the 
protection of dogmatic metaphysics and must live, if 
it live at all, by “the help of no extraneous supports, 
but by its own inherent vitality; must endure, if it 
endure at all, as a religion not proved true by theo- 
logical argument, but proving itself true in the lives 
of individuals and of nations.—F rom “ The Religion 
of Christ in the Twentieth Century.” 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


One of the most interesting features of Professor 
Thomas F. Hunt’s recent book, “ How to Choose a 
Farm,” is, oddly enough, the one point in the work 
that has been adversely criticised. A considerable 
portion of the book is devoted to brief descriptions 
of the farm lands in various sections of North and 
South America, with statements as to their general 
character and agricultural value. A metropolitan 
critic objects that one man cannot possibly know the 
entire cultivated area of the Western Hemisphere, 
and that therefore Professor Hunt’s book is unre- 
liable. The truth is that while Professor Hunt trav- 
eled extensively in the preparation of his book, he 
did not rely entirely on his own knowledge, but en- 
listed the co-operation of at least one or two advisers 
in each section deseribed. This portion of the book 
is therefore a compilation of the views of specialists, 
rather than the result of the author’s unaided obser- 
vation. While Professor Hunt assumes responsibil- 
itv for the entire book, he does not claim omniscience. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


The attitude of the newspaper writers towards Mr. 
John Spargo’s recent book on “ Socialism ” (pub- 
lished by the Maemillan Company, New York) is a 
sign of the great change that is coming over this coun- 
try in its relation to social questions. It is not so 
many years since calling a man a Socialist was very 
nearly equivalent to labeling him an Anarchist and 
an associate of criminals. The difference is seen in 


the respect with which nowadays such Socialists as 
Mr. Spargo, Mr. Ghent (author of “ Our Benevolent 


Feudalism,” ete.), Mr. Hunter (author of “ Pov- 
erty’), and Professor Giddings are listened to. 
Whether or not Socialism is gaining politically, it is 
at least recognized now as a scientific doctrine, the 
advocacy of which no longer proves one a social out- 
cast. 


Prof. Andrew Stevenson, of Canada, is remem- 
bered by those who attended the Toronto Conference 
as reading a paper on “ The Teacher as a Missionary 
ot Peace.”” We weleome his new booklet, “ Selec- 
tions from the Nature Poets.” (Toronto: Morang 
& Co.) The introduction from his pen, and the fit- 
ting choice he has made from English, Canadian and 
American poets of nature, prove Professor Steven- 
son a helpful guide to the literature of the outdoor 
world. So many of our schools are satisfied with dry 
botany and geology, with little attention to develop- 
ing the child’s imagination through poetry, that 
every teacher should ponder the editor’s words: 
“Nature Study [as mere elementary science] will 
be so far a dismal failure as a means of education if it 
does not quicken the sense of beauty in our young 
people, thus increasing their sources and means of 
simple happiness and giving them a refinement of 
feeling and a joy in living which they would not 
otherwise possess.” 

The little book of more than a hundred choice na- 
ture poems may be had from the publishers at fifteen 
cents a copy. 
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IN SWARTHMORE MEETING. 
Though Swarthmore’s children wander wide, 
In memory they cherish still 

The quiet Meeting-house beside 


The grove on Swarthmore’s peaceful hill. 


In this still home of quietude 
The worldly spirit fades away; 
To sober thought we frame our mood 


Here on each tranquil Sabbath day. 


No ritual these precincts know, 
Unless it be when yonder trees 
Responding to soft winds that blow 


Chant forth their leafy litanies. 


And though no organ shake the air, 
No hymns uplift melodious words, 
Yet wandering breezes hither bear 


The anthems of the happy birds. 


And here in musings deep and true 
Communing 
We dedicate 
And feel a quickening of the heart. 


silently apart, 


ourselv es anew 


O rich the many offerings brought 
And yielded on the listening air, 
The poet’s pure immortal thought, 


The sage’s precept large and fair! 


And rich the messages of truth 

From riper souls among us here, 

Sweet words that still the doubts of youth 
And point the path of duty clear. 


What seeds of good those words may be 
In this retired and holy time, 

Amid 
In life’s receptive, ardent prime! 


so fair a company 


Though Swarthmore’s children wander wide, 
In memory they cherish still 

The quiet Meeting-house beside 

The grove on Swarthmore’s peaceful hill. 


—John Russell Hayes, in “ Swarthmore Idylls.” 


BIRTHS. 


ROGERS.—At Medford, N. J., Eighth month 8th, 1906, to 
Walter J. and Gertrude E. Rogers, a son, whose name is Robert 
Josiah. 


DEATHS. 


COFFIN.—In San Francisco, Cal., Eighth month 28th, 1906, 
aged 68 years, Mary M., widow of Robert A. Coffin, and daugh- 
ter of David L. and Eliza C. Finch; formerly an active member 
of Chatham Monthly Meeting, New York. 


FLETCHER.—In New Burlington, 0., Ninth month Ist, 1906, 
after a severe illness of two weeks, Daisy Young Fletcher, 
youngest child of William and Mary E. Young and grand- 
than three months. A lifelong member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting, O. 


HARLAN.—Entered into rest, Eighth month 31st, 1906, at 
her home in San Diego, Cal., Martha Way Harlan, in her 61st 
year. Deceased was a daughter of the late Chalkley and Sarah 
Mendenhall Way, of Hamorton, Chester County, Pa. She mar- 
ried J. Comly Harlan in 1877, and settled in Ohio. There they 
were members of West Monthly Meeting of Friends. In 1889 
they moved to Texas, and in 1901 to California. They had 
three children. Two of them and her husband and three grand- 
children survive her. Her sister, Hannah Way Mendenhall, is 
the only remaining one of the family, and-now resides in West 
Chester. Mrs. Harlan had a complication of diseases, but 
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was a patient sufferer. Her persevering, faithful efforts to 
live a right life endeared her to her family. May her influence 
long live in her children. 


PENNIMAN.—From internal hemorrhage, while bathing, at 
Alta, California, Eighth month 30th, 1906, A. Warren Penni- 
man, aged 17 vears and 8 months, son of Russell S. and the 


late Ellen Griscom Penniman. The funeral was from his 
father’s home, Berkeley, California, Ninth month 2d, 1906. 
SHUTE.—In Waynesville, O., Eighth month 18th, 1906, of 


tetanus, caused by having two fingers mashed, James Shute, 
formerly of Richmond, Ind., son of Charles and Ruthanna Gau 
Shute, aged 42 years. A member of Miami Monthly Meeting, 
0. A loving husband and father has been called from works 
to rewards. 


SUTTON.—At his home, Brooklyn, N. Y., Eighth month 
28th, 1906, Joshua W. Sutton, eldest son of Henry and Hannah 
W. Sutton; a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 


WALTON.—At Champaign, Ill, Ninth month 2d, 1906, J. 
Bernard Walton, in the 69th year of his age. He was the 
son of Dr. Nathan and Eliza Walton, of Gum Tree, Chester 
County, Pa. He resided in this neighborhood until 1874, when 
he removed to Illinois with his wife (Annie M. Pyle) and three 
sons, all of whom survive him. He held a birthright member- 
ship in Fallowfield Monthly Meeting. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


By a curious mistake, made while the editors were working 
at long range from Mountain Lake Park, the third of the series 
of papers in the * Advancement Syposium ” in last week’s issue 
was given the title “ The Ideal Society,” instead of its proper 
title, “ Changes in the Society.” The fourth and last of the 
series, which appears in the present issue, is on “The Ideal 
Society of Friends in Twentieth Century Surroundings.” 


The California School Journal is edited by our friend Irvin 
Passmore, a member of Westbranch Monthly Meeting, held at 
Grampian, Clearfield County, Pa. He is a graduate of Leland 
Stanford. Jr., University. The Journal is issued twice a month 
at Mayfield, Cal. It will be found valuable to any who wish 
to keep in touch with matters educational on the coast, or, 
indeed, to any teacher or school committee member anywhere. 


Farmington Half-Yearly Meeting, New York (Genessee 
Yearly Meeting), has changed the time of holding its meet- 
ing from the first Fourth-day to the first Seventh-day in the 
Fifth and Tenth months; in Orchard Park, N. Y., in Fifth 
month each year; in Mendon, N. Y., and Farmington, N. Y., 
alternately in Tenth month; at Farmington this year (1906) 
on Seventh-day, Tenth month 6th. 

WILLIAM GREENE, Clerk. 


Solebury Monthly Meeting of Friends, Bucks County, Pa., is 
making arrangements to observe the centennial anniversary of 
the building of the meeting house and the establishment of the 
meeting, Tenth month 6th, 1906. Notice of the program and 
transportation arrangements will given in due time by the com- 
mittee. 


The Circular Meeting (which is held quarterly) at the old 
Frankford Meeting House, Philadelphia, last First-day, the 
8th, was attended by forty-five persons. There was exercise in 
the ministry by Sarah B. Flitcraft, of Chester, Pa., and Samuel 
Jones, of West Philadelphia. The former also appeared at the 
close of the meeting in prayer. Other visiting Friends were 
Rachel G. Chandler, Sanford P. Campbell, Leedom Worrell. 

R. B. S. 


Rufus M. Jones, who was sailing from New York on the 
Campania on the 18th [Eighth month], should be in England 
by the end of the present week. The main purpose of the visit 
is to attend the short summer school at Bakewell. He also 
has in prospect two brief private visits, and expects to return 
home on the Carmania, sailing from Liverpool on the 11th 
[Ninth month].—The Friend (London). 


It is pleasant to find Professor Sharpless, president of Haver- 


ford College, paying ever so short a visit to our shores. Every 


link that binds together Friends on both sides of the water is 
The Friend (London). 


very welcome. 
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Our friend John Paul Broomell has associated himself 
Edward R. W. Karutz and Robert B. Olsen in the formation ot 
a partnership for the general practice of law, under the firm 
name of Karutz, Broomell & Olsen, with offices at 26 Court 
Street, Borough of Brooklyn, New York city. 


wit! 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 
AT SWARTHMORE. 


The courses in Methods of Instruction and School Manage 
ment, to be given on Seventh-day mornings by Edward B. Raw- 
son, of Friends’ Seminary, New York, will be open to thos 
already engaged in teaching. These courses will be made prac 
tical and immediately helpful. 

The first will deal with the general science of teaching and 
its application to special branches of instruction, And the 
second will include organization, discipline, school hygiene and 
discussions of actua] problems arising in the experience of 
members of the class. 

The course in Methods, for the first semester at least, will 
be valuable to First-day School teachers as well as to those 
teaching in the day school. 

A fee of $5.00 for each 
charged by the college. 

Further information about the courses may be had on appli- 
cation to Edward B. Rawson, 226 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York, or at the college. 


course for each semester will be 
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ASSOCIATIONS. 

CORNWALL, N. Y.—A meeting of the Cornwall Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Theodore Ketcham on 
First-day afternoon, Eighth month 19th, 1906. The meeting 
was opened by reading a selection from the Bible by Edmund 
Cocks. All the members to whom duties were assigned at the 
last meeting were unfortunately absent, so the meeting was 
not so successful as we would have liked. A selection entitled 
“Whitman and the Inner Light ” was read by Rowland Cocks. 
William B. Cocks was chosen as our representative to the Con- 
ference at Mountain Lake Park. Sentiments were given by 
nearly all present. The next meeting will be held at the home 
of Theodore Ketcham on the afternoon of next monthly meet- 
ing day. GILBERT T. Cocks, Secretary. 

Moore’s Mitts, N. Y.—The regular monthly meeting of 
Moore’s Mills Friends’ Association was held at the meeting 
house on Eighth month 26th, 1906. 

President James W. Skidmore opened the meeting by read- 
ing the 12th chapter of Romans. In the absence of the secre- 
tary, Mary E. Barmore served by appointment, and read the 
minutes of last meeting; also a communication from Arabella 
Carter, secretary Executive Committee of the General Confer- 
ence of Friends’ Associations, urging attendance at meeting at 
Mountain Lake Park, Md., Ninth month 3. The Memorial Com- 
mittee appointed last month, consisting of Cromline Dean and 
Mary E. Barmore, presented the following brief testimonial to 
the worth and memory of our deceased member. “In _ the 
passing away of our friend and valued member, Henry Alley, 
the Friends’ Association of Moore’s Mills has sustained a seri- 
ous loss. His life was a quiet manifestation of the spirit of 
truth, and though unobtrusive in manner he was a power for 
good to those with whom he associated. 


No more thy honored form we see 
In thy accustomed place 

We miss thy cheery greeting 

The smile upon thy face, 

Yet, treasured deeply in our hearts 
Thy memory will remain; 

And may the lessons of thy life 
Not be for us in vain.’ 


Edward Barmore read “Preparing for Meeting;” the 
chapter from John J. Cornell’s book, “The Principles of the 
teligious Society of Friends,” entitled, “What Quakerism Is 
Not,” was read by request of James Barmore, who was unable 
to be present because of illness. It was listened to with 
marked attention by the visiting strangers in attendance. 
“Little Things” was read by Jane S. Dean, and “She Was 
Always Pleasant” by M. E. Barmore. J. W. Skidmore con- 
cluded with a brief selection entitled, “Living Not in Vain,” 
by Horace Greeley. After silence the meeting adjourned to 
last First-day in next month as usual. 


Mary E. BarMore, Secretary pro tem. 


